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ABSTRACT 

Cross-cultural surveys of 6th grade children in 12 
countries presented them with six hypothetical situations in which 
friends had committed minor violations of adult norms (stealing, 
cheating on a test, breaking a window, and mischievous pranks) . They 
were asked if they would inform in response to an adult who asks for 
the names of those involved. Summarizing 22 surveys revealed that 
within cultures the disposition to inform was stronger in rural than 
in urban children and in girls than boys. Analysis of two surveys in 
Israel and West Germany showed: (1) informing generally more likely 
when demanded by school authorities after school-related mischief 
than when demanded by an unspecified adult who was the victim of the 
mischief; (2) German children more disposed to inform than the 
Israelis (although both samples were v^y unlikely to inform and were 
the two least likely of the 12 countries studied) ; (3) the relaticn 
of informing to faaily authority structure was similar for the same 
sex across culture, especially for girls, but unrelated across sex 
within culture; and (4) combining cultures, informing in beys was 
more likely for those who described their family as intermediate in 
the degree of parental decision-making differentiation than for those 
from either undifferentiated or highly differentiated families, but 
was unrelated to whether father or mother made most of the decisions. 
(Author) 
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Family Authority Structures and the Disposition to Inform 
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° Cornell University 

CO Introduction 

^ The question of whether and when an Individual should or will Inform 

VO 

authority about the actions of others can arouse very strong feelings. Little 

O 

is known of this disposition jexcept what can be deduced from the general 
framework of research on conformity. This Investigation focuses on some 
familial antecedents of children's expressed Intent to inform or not Inform 
on peers who have hypothetlcally been Involved in several kinds of mischief 
violating adult norms. 

Informing is a trladlc, asymmetric , coiq>lementary, or non<-reciprocal 
relationship. The three parties are, of course, an actor, a communicator, 
and an audience. The comnunicator relates to the aifdience an account of the 
past behavior of the actor. To this extent informing is indistinguishable * 
from gossip on one hand and testimony on the other. They are also siaillar 
in the implication of different degrees of mpral elevation of the three 
participants. To the extent that morality is Involved, the motivation to 
gossip, inform, or testify is related to the self concept and to seeking ie-» 
inforcement or affirmation of status from another person. The relationship 
is called asymmetric because, unlike love and work, the affirmation is obtained 
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at a cost to the third party — the one gossiped about or Informed on. 
These acts are therefore competitive and constitute a moral zero-sum game, 
suggesting an environment In which affirmation of one's worth Is a scarce 
resource* 

Gossiping, Informing, and testimony occupy different positions on 
a dimension of formality or rationality — the same dimension which extends 
from social contrcl by custom to social control by law. However It appears 
that totalitarian societies may rationalize and Institutionalize not only 
testimony and Informing but also gossip as a form of control In primary 
groups* The extreme case Is found In self -Informing or confession, either 
to authority hierarchical structures or to the primary group in collect Ivlst 
structures. 

Both gossip and testimony are oriented toward the assertion of 
solidarity of the communicator and the audience. No such bond Is necessary 
for Informing. One may Inform to avoid or escape punishment, for material 
reward, or in order to assert the absence of solidarity with the actor. 
This suggests that asking children whether or not they would Inform is not 
simply a measure of general orientation toward adults or peers, since while 
it may deny peer solidarity, it does not necessarily assert solidarity with 
adults nor the internalization of adult norms. 

Informing may be either gratuitous or demanded by the audience. In the 
present case the informing response which was measured was in response to the 
demand by an adult for information. It followed what is perhaps a typical 
pattern lu which the actor and the comaiinicator are socially close in status 
or in behavior while the audience either occupies a functionally specialized 
authority position or has suffered some injury from the actor. 
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Procedure 

This report coacerns two sets of data. The first set Is the Informing 
response In a large iiuiid>er of questionnaire studies using Bronfenbrenner's 
response to pressure measure or "dllemna experiment" In over a dozen 
countries (Bronfenbrenner^ 1967, 1970). The second set Includes Informing 
and a measure of family authority structure, also obtained by question- 
naires given to children, from two of the studies conducted In Cologne, West 
Germany, and Tel Aviv, Israel. These tvo studies were not selected because 
of the historical relation of Jews and Germans, nor because of hypothesized 
differences, but because they were the only two available with the same 

3 

q^iestionnaire measures of both family authority structure and Informing. 
So much for the hypothetlco-deductlve method* JloJiypotheses were in fact 
Involved other than that family authority structure and Informing ought to 
be related in ways which could shed light on both of them. The strategy 
was cross*cultural replication of antecedent "coasequent relations in a 2 
by 2 design — culture by sex of child* 

The dilemma experiment is part of a program of cross*cultural studies 
of child-rearing begun in the early 1960s by Urle Bronfenbrenner, Edward 
C. Devereux, and George Suci, at Cornel'^ At least 22 experiments have been 
conducted in 12 countries by the investigators and some eleven collaborating 
colleagues from other countries. The instrument contains 36 items divided 
into three forms of 12 items each. It is administered to classroom groups 
of children. The forms are administered in rotated and counterbalanced 
order under three different conditions of instruction, hence the title 
"experiment"* Each form contains two items concerning informing. The con- 
ditions of instruction do not play a part in the results to be reported here. 

3. A third sample has since been gathered by Devereux In collaboration with 
Professor Aol of Tokyo Univerilty ttom children in a rural area of Japan. 
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Each item presents the child with a hypothetical situation and asks 
him to rate on a six-point scale *%niat would you really do?" Dlchotomous 
alternatives are given as cues, with three degrees of certainty for each 
alternative. In the case of Informing the child is told that an adult has 
asked him in private for the names of his friends who have been involvmd 
in some mischief. Althougli the items were designed to be equivalent, they 
are not. For the combined Cologne and Tel Aviv samples there is a highly 
significant difference among item means. The order of means is very similar 
to that found in an American sample. From most to least informing, the 
situations presented to the subjects were: 

1. Friends have looked at the answer sheet for a test to be taken in 
school. The teacher asks for the names of those who saw the answers. 

2. Friends have brcten a window while playing ball. The school 
principal asks for the names of those involved. 

3. Friends have hidden a rubber snake in the desk drawer of a dis- 
liked teacher. The teacher asks for tt^ names of those who did it. 

4. Friends have eaten fruit from a tree while out walking. A man, 
otherwise unidentified, asks for the names of those who had 
trespassed and eaten the fruit. 

5. Friends who are over twelve years of age have gotten into a mcvle 
theater for half fare by saying that they were less than twelve. 
The ticket-tsker asks the respondent to tell which oi the other 
kids are over twelve. 

6. Friends have done some pranks on a night when children are expected 
to be at large doing mischief (Halloween in the United States, 
Fasching in Germany, Furim in Israel, and equivalent occasions in 
other countries.) A woman, otherwise unidentified, who was the 
victim of a prank asks for the names of the other kids. 

Thus in general Informing was more likely in the situations involving specific 

school authorities and less likely in situations involving injury to 

unidentified persons. 



There was also a significant Item by culture interaction, with the 
German children relatively more likely to Inform In the case of the broken 
window than were the Israelis. This obviously bears on the question of 
equivalent stimuli In cross<»natlonal research. In the present Instance the 
focus Is on the use of different national samples as replications of intra- 
cultural antecedent-consequent relationships. Validity is less threatened 
here by lack of equivalence than if the Intent were strictly cross-national 
comparison of responses on a single dimension, but the threat is not 
entirely absent. What can be said of the informing score as the sum of 
the six items is that the internal consistency coefficients (K-R20) are 
adequate: .72, .80, .80, and .81, for Cologne boys and girls and Tel Aviv 
boys and girls, respectively. 

The conception of family authority structure follows Herbst (1957), 
Blood and Wolfe (1960), Vermeulen (1970), and earlier work by Bronfenbrenner 
and Devereux (1961), in conceiving of two dimensions crossed in a double 
trichotoay. The first dimension, sex-role direction (hereafter SR) runs 
from father throu^ both parents to mother. The second dimension is the 
degree of differentiation (hereafter DO) regardless of which parent makes 
the decisions, divided into low, medium and high. In the resulting nine- 
cell table two of the classes are null — there can be no families of low 
differentiation in which either father or mother make all the decisions. 
The crossing of two scales, SR and DD, produces a triangular distribution 
of possible positions as shown in Figure 1. The apexes are labeled: 

Syncretic families: both parents participate equally in all decisions. 
Patriarchal: father makes all decisions, and 
Hatriarchal: mother makes all decisions. 
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Along the base between Patriarchal and Matriarchal falls the Autonomous 
family in which some decisions are made exclusively by one parent and other 
decisions by the other parent. Families with a moderate degree of differ** 
entiation are divided into Patricentric, Mixed, and Matricentric, according 
to^the relative dominance of father or mother on the SR dimension* 

(Insert Figure 1) 

The questionaaire consisted of seven itemsy three of decisions con- 
cerning the whole faally and four decisions on child-rearing issues affecting 
the child* The original responses were on the dloiension with a five- 
point scale (Figure 1)« The DD score was obtained by folding over the SR 
scale to give a three-point score* The final SR and H> scores %yere the 
sums of the seven items* Internal consistency coefficients (K-R20) for the 
seven-item sums ranged from .61 for the 8R score of Cologne girls to .S3 
for the DO score of Tel Aviv bays* Correlations between SR and DD scores 
were -•lO, -«35» •13, and .45 for Cologne boys and girls and Tel Aviv boys 
and girls, respectively* 

Both Cologne and Tel Aviv saaples are Children in their sixth year of 
school* The Cologne sasiple, taken in 1968, initially consisted of 138 boys 
from two Gyanasia and three Volkscfaulen and 73 girls from aae Gymasium 
and two Volkschulen* Attrlticm from incomplete data reduced these to 127 bc/s 
and 66 girls* The Tel Aviv saaple is the product of a Joint research of 
Cornelly the Fniversity of Tel Aviv, and the Institute for Research on 
Kibbutz Bdueatlon at Oranitt* It was gathered in 1970 in three schools, each 
with three sixth-year classrooms, in largely Middle-class and Western- 
origin neighborhoods of Tel Aviv* Initially there were 144 boys and 138 
girls* Incoaplete data, issually due to broken faallles, reduced this to 
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121 boys and 119 girls* 
Results 

Before considering the results of the intra-natiooal analysis of 
family authority structure and infondng there are sons things to be learned 
from the overall results of the 22 dilsMtt experiments shoim in Table 1. 
First and most apparent is a rural -urban gradient • Wherever two or more 
experiments were carried out vithii. a society » the intent to inform ap- 
pears stronger in rural and weaker in urban children* This difference was 
significant in Hungary^ JapUf Canada, and Israel • From Canadian and United 
States experiments it also appears that ethnic or religious minorities may 
be more disposed to inform than meiri>ers of the modal culture. 

Second, girls were more disposed to inform than boys. This difference 
was significant in eleven of the «cperlments. Only among rural Japanese 
-end rural West Germans do boys have higlher means than girls. 

(Insert Table 1) 

So far, all is consistent with the idea that the intent to Inform is 
a f'tnction of the acceptance of authority* Some additional facts, not tabled, 
are: (1) In 12 of the experiments tests were made of the significance of 
variation among classrooms or schools. Classrooms within schools differed 
in five experiments and schools in three. This suggests that the disposition 
to inform, like other value and attitude responses, may vary according to 
the norms of immediate primary groups or of ecological units such as neigh- 
borhoods. (2) For nine esqperlments where the ages of the children were 
obtained, there was a rank correlation of -.35 between mean informing and 
mean age bf the samples. We have also found from the American large city 
sample that there is a sharp linear decline in the dilemma conformity score. 
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or a change froM adult-orlentatlon to peer-orleatatlon, from 3th to 8th 
grade within the aane schools. Thus even thou^ these experlnents, with 
the exception of the Hungarian 8th graders, were conducted with children 
In the sixth year of school. It Is prudent to consider that soae of the 
apparent cultural variations showa are confounded with alnor differences 
In the ages of the saaples, which ranged fron 13.05 years for the Swiss 
and 12.29 for the Hetherlands to 11.54 for the U.S.A. snail city sample. 

It Is unfortunate that the Cologne and Tel Aviv samples were among 
the least disposed to Inform. They also have among the smallest sex 
differences in informing. The relation of informing to family authority 
structure described below in these two samples may not ^e representative 
of the full range of levels of informing. 

"^ese two samples did differ significantly with the German children 
more disposed to Inform. Tests of culture and sex differences in the family 
authority structure variables were also made. As ei^ected, girls attributed 
more decisional authority to their mothers, and boys to their fathers (£ less 
than •05) 9 on the SR score. Neither culture nor the sex by culture inter- 
action was significant. On the DD scale boys described a more highly 
differentiated family than girls (B.less than .iK)l), and the Cologne children 
a more differentiated structure than the Tel Aviv children (p less than 
.001). The Interaction was not significant. The Joint mean of the two 
scales plates the Tel Aviv girls within the Syncretic type and the other 
three samples within the Mixed cell« 

The Syncretic family was mrst frequent In all four samples. This may 
be in part of function of age. Combining the findings of Hess and Torney 
(1962) with those of Bowerman and Elder (1964) suggests that the perception 
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of an equalltarlan faotlly reaches a maxlmuin between the ages of 11 and 14 « 
while the perception of father dosdaance is greater at both earlier and 
later ages* 

The analysis of the relation of family authority structure and 
informing was carried out in four steps. First, multiple regressions of 
informing on the linear and quadratic components of the SR and DD scales 
were computed in the four samples — boys and girls from Cologne and Tel 
Aviv — separately, with a^e controlled. Second, the resulting equations 
were cross*-validated by iatercorrelating them in all four samples. Third , 
controlling for both culture and age the multiple regressions were computed 
for all boys and for all girls. Fourth, the equations from the third step 
were used to plot the surface of informing z-scores on the triangular plane 
of family authority structure separately for boys and for girls. The use 
of both linear and quadratic components made it possible to locate at least 
one maximum and minimum informing value aiqfwhere on the surface. 

The multiple regression results for each sample are shown in Table 2, 

columns 1, 2, 4g and 5. It is apparent that family authority structure is 

more strongly related to the disposition to inform among girls than among 

boys. It also appears from the patterns of signs of the beta coefficients 

that the relation of Informing to the sex-role dimension is similar for both 

sexes within a culture, but different for the two cultures. Conversely, 

the relation of informing to the degree of differentiation is. similar across 

cultures for the same sex, but different for the two sexes within culture. 

(Insert Table 2) 

These patterns were born out when the equations were cross-validated. 

2 

Table 3,A. shoirs the average intercorrelatlons of the equations for SR + SR , 

2 

DD + OD , and the full equation of four components, calculated for the same sex 
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across cultures » the saaie culture across sexes » and across both sex and 
culture* The equations for the sex-role dimension which predict informing 
(controlling for age and degree of differentiation) are positively correlated 
within cultures and negatively correlated across cultures. T!.e equations 
for the degree of differentiation which predict informing (controlling for 
age and sex-role dlrectloc) are positively correlated within sex and 
negatively correlated across sex. Finally^ equations tend to be 

positively correlated in the sane sex across culture, to have no correla- 
tion in the other sex fron the same culture, and to be negatively correlated 
across both sex and culture. AoKmg glrl^ the full equation from one culture 
successfully predicts informing in the other culture, but this is not the 

case for boys (Table 3, part B«)« 

(Insert Table 3) 

These results led to the third step in %th±ch nultlple regressions of 
informing on family authority structure were computed for all boys and all 
girls separately, partialling out the effects of culture and age. These 
equations appear in Table 2, columns 3 and 6, and the plotting of informing 
over the family authority plane in Figures 2 and 3. The' nultlple correla- 
tions, after control for culture and age, were .20* and •36^''**, for boys 
and girls, respectively. 

The standardl2sed regression coefficients and the predicted values of 
a standardized Informing score on the plots reveal that for girls there is 
a negative linear relation id,th sex-role direction. Informing being more 
likely in families dominate by the father than by the mother. Among boys 
there is no relation of informing to the sex-^role direction of authority. 
The relation of informing to the degree of differentiation in decision*making 
is curvilinear in both sexes bul^ opposite in shape. Girls from families 
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vlth either very much or very little differentiacion are mere likely to 
inform, but it is more likely in boys from families with an intermediate 
level of differentiation and less likely in either syncratic or highly 
differentiated families. 

The pattern for boys is similfn: to the finding that teacher-rated 
responsibility of higjb school boys is higjiest Mong those from patricentric 
and matricentric families and lower in boys from pctriarchal, matriarchal, 
and equalitarian families (Bronfenbrenoer, 1961). This implies that the 
intent to inform belongs to the class of dispositions producing behavior 
considered as "responsible" by tewhers. 

The pattern for girls is neither consistent with nor siiqily a reversal 
of that for boys. Girls who resist the demand to inform come from matri- 
centric families 9 and those most likely to inform from patriarchal families. 
Discussion 

Pursuing the ideas that the inf ondng demand occurs in a triadic 
relationship and that the essential motivation concerns reinforceMnt of 
one's moral worth, recalls Simmel's distinction beti^en the mediating and 
the third force roles which meiri>ers of triads mqr assume. As mediator, the 
third memb3r comwnicates about the other two to each of them and is basically 
concerned with establishing or preserving unity between and with them. 
While it is certainly possible to imagine situations in which children would 
be motivated to mediate between their peer group and adults, the informing 
demand as it was presented to them Is clearly not such a situation. As 
third force, the third member **makes his own indirect or direct gain by 
turning toward one of the two conflicting partlea'* (Slmmel, 1950, p.l55). 
Casting the results in a motivetlonal frsmntrnrk leads to assertions such as: 
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boys whose self esteem Is controlled more by adult than by peer reinforce- 
ment are likely to come from families with a moderate degree of differentiation 
between parents In decision making; and girls whose self esteem Is con- 
trolled more by peer than by parental reinforcement are likely to come 
from matrlcentrlc families* 

This formulation omits several important aspec lu. jrming. First, 

and especially for boys, resistance to Informing in the equalltarlan or 
patriarchal families may be an adult-approved response. Such children 
would experience an Increase in esteem from adults for resisting authority 
and siding with their peers. Second, it is not possible at this point to 
distinguish between th^i effects of positive and negative reinforcement. 
Third and related, informing may express the assertion of the absence of 
solidaritiy with the peer grbup. Thus it is possible that girls from patri- 
archal families or boys from moderately differentiated families may be 
motivated to inform "at the expense of" or in retaliation to their peers 
from whom *:hey have experienced negative reinforcement. It is this possibil- 
ity which distinguishes informing from more general conformity. 

That there is empirical regularity in the relation of the disposition 
to inform to culture, sub-culture, age, sex, and family authority structure 
is clear. That the results raise at least as many questions as they answer 
also seems clear. Probably the most liqportant of these concerns the nature 
of the Interaction patterns between the child and his parents and peers 
which will influence the child to accept or reject the demand to inform. 
The relation of informing to the child's history of reinforcement from 
parents and peers is likely to be complicated by different normative expecta- 
tions placed on informing as an acceptable or unacceptable behavior. 
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Table 1 

Mean Informing Scores by Culture 
and Sex 

Unweighted Means^ 

Significance 



Experimental Samples 


Both 
Sexes 


Bovs 


Girls 


of Sex 
Difference 


Hungary: rural, 8th grade 


1.85 


1.59 


2.11 


.10 


Hungary: urban 


1.65 


1.13 


2.16 


n.s. 


Japan: rural 


1.34 


1.41 


1.26 


n.s. 


Canada: small town 


1.22 


0.42 


2.02 


.001 


Japan: large city 


0.64 


0.40 


0.88 


.05 


Canada: German origin 


0.51 


-0.08 


1.09 


.001 


Canada: Ukrainian origin 


0.08 


-0.43 


0.59 


.01 


Iceland: 


-0.13 


-0.50 


0.25 


n.s. 


Korea: urban 


-0.13 


-0.18 


-0.09 


not available 


Canada: large city 


^0.17 


-0.23 


-0.10 


n.s. 


II.S.A. : small city (public) 


-0.20 


-0.49 


0.1.0 


n.s. 


U.S. A.: large city (Catholic) 


-0.43 


-0.74 


-0.12 


n.s. 


Canada: large city 


-0.76 


-1.13 


-0.39 


.10 


West German: rural 


-0.79 


-0.60 


-0.98 


not available 


U.S.A.: large city (public) 


-1.22 


-2.14 


-0.29 


.05 


Scotland: urban 


-1.59 


-1.97 


-1.20 


.10 


Poland: urban 


-1.62 


-2.40 


-0.83 


.001 


Swiss : urban 


-1.80 


-2.04 


-1.55 


n.s. 


Hungary: urban, 8th grade 


-1.82 


-1.80 


-1.85 


n.s. 


Netherlands : urban 


-1.88 


-2.46 


-l.2y 


.05 


West German: Colt^ne 


-2.41 


-2.43 


-2.38 


n.s. 


Israel: 31 kibbutsia 


-2.41 


-2.57 


-2.25 


.05 


Israel: Tel Aviv 


-3.58 


-3.60 


-3.56 


n.s. 



1. Possible score rang* is -W to -5. Potitlve values indicate informing, negative 
values indicate refusal to inform. 



Table 2 



F 

df. 
P. 



SR, 
SR 



DD 



Multiple Regressions o£ Informing on 
Family Authority Structure, 
Controlling for Age and Culture 



(1) 
Cologne 



.12 
.014 
0.42 
4/121 
n.s. 



.458 n.s. 

^437 n.s, 

.586 n.s. 

.679 n.s. 



Boys 

(2) 
Tel Aviv 



Girls 



.28 
.079 
2.45 
4/117 
* 



1.328 n.s. 
-1.376 n.s. 

.886 n.s. 
-.612 n.s. 



(3) 
Pooled 



.20 
.038 
2.41 
4/241 



Coiq>onent Beta 



.027 n.s. 
.079 n.s. 
.565** 
.522* 



(4) 
Cologne 



.43 
.186 
3.44 
4/60 
* 



Coefficients 

-1.089 n.s. 
.789 n.s. 
-.679 n.s. 
.788 n.s. 



(5) 
Tel Aviv 



.40 
.156 
5.24 
4/113 



1.423 n.s. 
-1.769 # 
-2.001*** 

2.444*** 



(6) 
Pooled 



.36 
.126 
6.44 
4/178 



-.197** 

.006 
-.411 

.639** 



Symbol P 

# ° .10 

* = .05 
** - .01 

*** = .001 



r. 



i 

i 



Table 3 

Cross -Validation of Family Authority 
Structure Regression Equations 

A* Average Correlations among Components 
across Sanq>les (a) 



SR + SR 
DD + DD^ 
Full Equation 



Same Sex 
In other 
Culture 

-.92 
.47 
.43 



Same Culture 
for opposite 
Sex 

.85 
-.68 
-.05 



Opposite Sex 
in other 
Culture 

-.88 
-.57 
-.62 



(a) calculated by average weighted (N-3) Z* transformation 



B. Correlations of Full Equation with 
Informing, Controlling for Age 

Tested in: 



Equation 
from ; 

Cologne Boys 
Tel Aviv Boys 
Cologne Girls 
Tel Aviv Girls 



Bos[8 



Girls 



Cologne 
.12 n.s 
-.02 n.s. 
-.01 n.8» 
-.09 n.s. 



Tel Aviv 
•13 n.s« 
.28* 
-.14 n.Si 
-.03 n.s« 



Cologne 
-.05 n.s. 
'.15 n.s. 

.43* 

.27* 



Tel Aviv 
-.26** 
•04 n.s« 

.28** 
.40*** 



Symbol P 

* .05 
** .01 
*** .001 
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